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SOUL AND BODY. 
By J. Arthur Hill. 


The unsolved problem of the relation of the soul to the 
body is a hardy perennial which bids fair to last as long as 
the related terms. In spite of the investigations of the best 
minds during some thousands of years, the problem is almost 
as far from solution as ever. The widest differences of opin- 
ion have existed, and continue still to exist: the ancient who 
compared the soul to a player performing with a lute (the 
body) is paralleled by many a modern religious thinker; 
while the Epicurean and Lucretian idea of the generation 
of the universe from a fortuitous concourse of atoms may be 
considered as finding its equivalent in the atheistic monism 
of Professor Ernst Haeckel. Still, though these parallel- 
isms exist to some extent, it can hardly be doubted that 
some advance has been made; and this advance has been en- 
tirely due to the psychologists. It was only when metaphy- 
sicians began to turn their attention more particularly to the 
nature of knowledge and of the knowing faculty, that im- 
portant discoveries were made; and in this connection the 
names of Hume, Kant, Hamilton, and the two Mills, stand 
out in bold relief. We know now that “absolute” knowl- 
edge is impossible. We have learnt that we cannot jump 
out of our own skin. ‘ What strength of sinew, or athletic 
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skill,’—asks Carlyle—* would enable a man to fold his own 
body in his arms, and, by lifting, lift up himself?” The attempt 
of metaphysics to transcend the mind, is of similar nature. 
We must be content to know things as they are to us, and 
not seek after unattainable knowledge of things as they are 
“in themselves.” Indeed, Dinge an sich are perhaps crea- 
tures which exist only in our own imagination—bogies 
which we have created—the Frankensteins of metaphysics. 
It remains, then, to examine things as they are to us, and to 
find out how much we can be sure of, in what we call our 
knowledge... 

One of the latest contributions to the subject is the 
English translation, in the International Scientific Series, of 
Dr. Alfred Binet’s L’Ame et le Corps. This volume now ap- 
pears (1907) in English dress, under the title The Mind and 
the Brain. ‘The word “soul” is very properly replaced by 
“mind,” the former term in English possessing undesirable 
connotations; while “ Mind and Body” is already appropri- 
ated as a title by the late Professor Bain’s Mind and Body: 
the Theories of their Relation. This volume by Dr. Binet is of con- 
siderable importance as giving the mature views of a psychol- 
ogist of world-wide reputation. Among continental authori- 
ties, no name stands higher than that of the able author of 
La Psychologie du Raisonnement and the numerous other works 
on the phenomena of hypnotism, suggestion, and alteration 
of personality; and we now find him departing somewhat 
from pure psychology, in the effort to find at least some ten- 
tative and provisional solution of the problem concerning 
the nature of mind and matter, and the relation of one to the 
other. The book is a typical example of the cautious, posi- 
tivistic, anti-metaphysical French mind, and is commendably 
free from dogmatism of all kinds; thus differing greatly from 
certain works of more or less similar kind which have 
reached us of late years from that land of supposed Aufkla- 
rung, Germany. 

Dr. Binet begins by examining the nature of our knowl- 
edge of Matter. Laying down the proposition that “ of the 
outer world we know nothing except: our sensations,” (p. 
12), he proceeds to show by illustrations that Matter, as 
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known to us, is but a name for states of consciousness or 
mind. Suppose we dissect an animal. After killing it, we 
lay bare its viscera, examining their color, form, dimensions, 
and connections; we dissect the organs, ascertaining their 
nature, structure and function; we mount stained bits of 
tissue a thousandth of a millimetre thick, investigating tis- 
sue-structure under the miscroscope, sketching and explain- 
ing the details. All this work, lasting over months or years, 
results perhaps in a monograph, “ containing minute descrip- 
tions of organs, of cells, and of intra-cellular structures, the 
whole represented and defined by words and pictures.” And 
all the knowledge displayed by the zoologist in his mono- 
graph is knowledge which he has obtained through his senses— 
chiefly through visual sensations. His book is a display of 
the sensations he has experienced while dissecting, plus, per- 
haps, certain interpretations derived from memory, reason- 
ing, and imagination. But everything properly experimen- 
tal “ proceeds from the sensations which the zoologist felt, 
or might have felt” . . . . “This observation might 
be repeated with regard to all objects of the outer world.” 
Sensation is the limit of our knowledge of the external world. 
“ Objects are known to us by the sensations they produce in 
us, and are known to us solely in this manner.” (p. 14.) 
The outer world is the collection of our present, past, and 
possible sensations. It is not claimed that it is nothing else, 
but it is all that it is tous. (p. 60.) So far, we are on fairly 
orthodox ground; but Dr. Binet then proceeds to enounce 
certain definitions which seem to introduce confusion into 
his system. 

A dog passing in the street is an external object; “ but, 
as this dog is formed, for me who am looking at it, of my 
sensations, and as these sensations are states of my nervous 
centres, it happens that the term external object has two 
meanings. Sometimes it designates our sensations; at an- 
other, the exciting cause of our sensations. ‘To avoid all 
confusion, we will call this exciting cause, which is unknown 
to us, the X of matter.” (p. 18.) This sentence appears to 
contain two unfortunate affirmations, amounting, perhaps, to 
demonstrable fallacies. We are told that sensations are 
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states of our nervous centres. This is a perversion of lan- 
guage ; sensations are states of consciousness, not states of mat- 
ter. (Mill’s System of Logic Bk. 1, Chap. III, par. 4.) If I 
have pain, the sensation or feeling of pain is a mental fact; 
and though it is doubtless accompanied or preceded by some 
change in my nervous centres, it is not identical with such 
change. The sensation is a mental fact. Later on (p. 65), 
we find Dr. Binet contradicting his assertion that sensation 
is a state of nervous centres, by saying “ My personal opin- 
ion is that sensation is of a mixed nature. It is psychical in 
so far as it implies an act of consciousness, and physical 
otherwise.” Again, what is my nervous system, and what 
are my nervous centres? I infer that I possess these things, 
from my knowledge of other human beings’ nervous centres, 
which I have gained in dissecting them or in reading physi- 
ological or anatomical text-books. In any case, my knowl- 
edge of my nervous centres has been gained by inference 
from sensations. I have no direct sensations from those 
centres—1. e., I cannot dissect, see, and handle my own brain 
—but I infer that they are possibilities of sensation. And if 
my nervous centres are no more than inferred possibilities of 
sensation, it is obviously absurd to say that sensations are 
states of those centres; for the proposition is equivalent to 
the ludicrous statement that my sensations are states of in- 
ferred possibilities of sensation. It is surprising that a psy- 
chologist of Dr. Binet’s eminence should have allowed him- 
self—perhaps through hasty work—to be betrayed into such 
a serious confusion. 

Now as to the second part of the sentence. We are told 
that sensation has an exciting cause, which is unknown to 
us, and which we may call the X of matter. This seems to 
contradict former assertions, in which we were assured that 
all we know of external nature is our sensations. It appears 
now, that—in order, no doubt, to dodge the bogey of sub- 
jective idealism which Dr. Binet perceives to be heaving in 
sight—our knowledge of the outer world is not limited to our 
sensations, as we were assured was the case. It appears 
that we know the existence of a cause of those sensations— 
but, not knowing its nature, we call it X. Here we approach 
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perilously near to Spencer’s Unknowable; in fact, Dr. Binet 
sometimes uses the term (p. 25) even with the orthodox 
capital U which has stuck in the throat of so many Spenceri- 
ans. And the Unknowable has been shown to be a self-con- 
tradictory term. Moreover, we cannot predicate Existence, 
pure and simple, of anything. An existential judgment is 
possible only when we have grounds for other judgments as 
well. If we know that something exists, we always know 
more of it than its mere existence. We know something 
about it—some of its qualities—or we should not be able to 
attribute existence to it. Is not then an unknown X, of 
which we know nothing except that it exists, as self-contra- 
dictory a term as the famous Unknowable itself? Dr. Binet 
would have been wiser to define Matter as Permanent Pos- 
sibilities of Sensation (Mill’s Examination of Sir William Ham- 
ilton’s Philosophy, Chap. X1) and to fall back on intuitive belief 
(System of Logic, Book I, Chap. III, par. 7), instead of bring- 
ing in an unknown but existent X as cause of sensations. It 
would perhaps have been better still to refrain from account- 
ing for sensation at all. No doubt the fear of being driven 
into Berkeley’s position (in which the cause of sensation is 
God) was responsible for this other serious mistake. And, 
as a matter of fact, Dr. Binet appears to be aware of the 
weakness of the position. For, in discussing the difficulty 
of matter existing unperceived—which is the bugbear of the 
idealism which asserts that esse is percipi—he alleges that 
such existence is “a necessary postulate of science and prac- 
tical life.’ (p. 122.) This is an abandonment of the X 
whose existence is known; and it amounts to giving up the 
problem as insoluble, from the metaphysician’s point of view. 
And if knowledge of this metaphysical something is impos- 
sible; and if we are to fall back on the supposed necessities 
of practical life as justifying the postulate of its existence; it 
is not very clear how Dr. Binet could logically object to 
Berkeley’s postulate of God as being this X—for such a pos- 
tulate is extremely useful in practical life, and has much to 
recommend it. 

There is, however, much that is admirable in Dr. Binet’s 
book. The arguments against Materialism are very telling, 
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and are, indeed, quite fatal to that theory. If matter—the 
brain included—is nothing for us except sensation, it is ob- 
viously absurd to say that the brain produces thought; for, 
translated into accurate language, this would be to say that 
certain sensations—or rather inferred—possible sensations— 
produced all other sensations. And the proposition that cer- 
tain possibilities of sensation produce all actual sensations, 
though it may be very true, is certainly not very explanatory 
or illuminating. And even if matter is something more than 
sensation—if there is an unknown X behind phenomena— 
materialism is still destroyed all the same, for the ultimate 
source of consciousness must be declared to be unknown; 
moreover, if there is a noumenon behind the phenomenal 
brain, that brain in a sense is not mortal, and the individual 
need not perish when the phenomenal brain dies. Thus, in 
any case, materialism as a doctrine asserting the necessary 
connection of mind and phenomenal brain, is clearly and in- 
dubitably false. 

The remaining doctrine to be examined is that of psycho- 
physical parallelism. To this theory Dr. Binet gives in his 
adhesion; though he admits that it is not without its diffi- 
culties, which, however,—in his opinion—are not absolutely 
fatal to it. Matter has been shown to be, for us, nothing but 
sensations, or states of mind. Mind, on the other hand, 
cannot be proved to consist of anything except “acts of con- 
sciousness;”’ for, as Hume pointed out, we can never catch 
the mind devoid of content—it is always ideas that we per- 
ceive. Dr. Binet, not content with denying the existence of 
both matter and mind, even goes so far as to deny the exist- 
ence of the “subject,” (p.264)which would seem to carry with 
it the logical necessity of utter philosophical scepticism, with 
its outcome of complete pessimism. For if no subject exist, 
neither does any object; and the whole pageantry of our ex- 
perience is the most baseless fabric of illusion—the unreal 
hallucination of a non-existent lunatic! But we will return 
to this later on; at present we are considering psycho-phy- 
sical parallelism. Matter and mind, it appears, are not real 
existences, yet there are undoubtedly facts which we call 
mental, and facts which we call material. It seems therefore 
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possible to treat these two classes of facts separately ; to con- 
sider mental and material phenomena as existing in two par- 
allel chains. Suppose someone treads on my toe; certain 
physical, and possibly chemical, changes occur in the nerves, 
and a current carries vibrations to the brain; whence, in turn, 
there issues a back-wash of vibrations which, speeding along 
the motor nerves, result in the withdrawal of my toe from 
the locality of danger. These are physical or material facts. 
Concomitantly with them—or immediately subsequent to the 
first vibrations set up—I experience a feeling of pain. This 
is a mental fact. Why the two orders of fact occurred to- 
gether we do not know. We have no right to assume a 
Leibnitzian pre-established harmony, for that involves fur- 
ther difficulties; we simply do not know. This is the doc- 
trine of psycho-physical parallelism upheld by Bain in the 
book already mentioned, and, faute de mieux, seems to be the 
theory to which Dr. Binet inclines. But, as he himself 
shows, it contains the gravest difficulties—difficulties which 
seem to render it absolutely unsatisfactory as a philosophic 
answer to the question at issue. 

For, when we consider this parallelism, we find that the . 
parallel chains are not really distinguishable. They do not 
exist apart from each other, any more than did Mind and 
Matter, the reality of which Dr. Binet denies with such re- 
markable sang froid. The facts which I call material, when 
nerve-vibrations are set up in my crushed toe, are not really 
material, but mental. They are inferred from what I know 
of matter, which—as we have seen—is nothing for us but 
sensation, which is a mental state. The foot of the man who 
has stamped on my toe, though I call it physical fact, is not 
really provable to be anything more than a mental fact; it 
consists of sensations in my mind. The foot of the man in 
question, the physical changes in my nerves, and the back- 
ward movement of my own damaged extremity into a situa- 
tion of greater safety, are as much mental as the feeling of 
pain which I experience concomitantly. It is true that I re- 
gard the former as somehow outside of me, and the pain only 
inside of me—that other people can see the foot, etc., but 
cannot feel my pain—but this is merely the result of habit, 
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or of our constitution. We cannot give a philosophical rea- 
son for thus dichotomising the unity of our experience. It 
is an arbitrary distinction. All physical facts are in the last 
resort mental—at least in so far as they are, or can be, known 
tous. And even if the parallelist demurs to such a sweeping 
statement; if he affirms that there is something in physical 
facts which is not mental, the addition of which unknown 
something differentiates these facts from the purely mental; 
he still cannot deny that in every physical fact there is at 
least a mental element more or less, for without such element 
the fact would not be a fact to us at all. And if he admits 
this, the distinctness of the parallel chains is destroyed. The 
physical and the psychical have merged, and we cannot dis- 
entangle them. The doctrine of psycho-physical parallelism 
is, then, not a philosophical doctrine at alle The distinction 
between the two chains of facts is purely arbitrary, like the 
distinction between physics and chemistry; it is useful as 
facilitating psychological and physiological study, in the 
same way as the distinction between physics and chemistry ; 
both consider the same objects to a great extent, but they 
consider different aspects of those objects. And to this end it 
is useful to make arbitrary distinctions, excluding irrelevant 
aspects, narrowing the area of observation, and making ab- 
straction of the desired elements. But we must not allow 
ourselves to be deceived into thinking that we are explaining 
ultimates in so doing. Chemistry and physics do not explain 
the ultimate nature of matter; still less, if possible, does the 
doctrine of psycho-physical parallelism explain psychical and 
physical phenomena. It is simply a mode of abstraction, for 
purposes of study; it does not explain anything. And one 
cannot help thinking that if Dr. Binet, after pushing his in- 
quiries to the last verge, had rested there while he asked 
himself what postulates seemed necessary, proof of anything 
being unavailable (instead of falling back on “ practical ne- 
cessities”’ in such a hurry), he would have renounced the 
parallelist doctrine, however “ purified.” For indeed, his 
own arguments suffice not only to “ scotch ”—which he ad- 
mitted—but also to kill it. 
And where, we may now ask, is the root-error, the radical 
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vice, of this mode of thought? We seem to have assisted at 
the execution, successively, of Matter, Mind, and even ma- 
terial and mental phenomena. There is nothing left. The 
universe has been reduced not only to Chaos, but to Nonen- 
tity. And this is absurd, not only to the plain man, but also 
to the philosopher. Where, then, is the flaw? The answer 
is—in the refusal to postulate a Self. Without postulating a 
Self, a Subject, philosophy is impossible. We cannot prove 
our own experience, for to prove something is to support it 
with something that is better.known; and nothing is better 
known to us than ourselves, our own existence. This, there- 
fore,is incapable of proof. It is given in our own experience. It 
is a matter of immediate knowledge. In all inquiry, we must 
start out from the postulate of the reality of the Self. It 
must be the basis of any system. ‘The world must be inter- 
preted on the basis and analogy of our own existence. And 
even those who try to deny the reality of the Self, do not 
succeed in their attempt to do without it; for the denial is an 
act, an act implies an actor, and an actor, in order to act, 
must first be. In fact, language cannot be used without im- 
plying the self’s existence; for Thought cannot exist without 
a Thinker, and language is crystallized thought. When Dr. 
Binet says that “the mind is the act of consciousness; it is 
not a subject which has consciousness,” (p. 264) he is chang- 
ing the terminology, but is not getting rid of the thing. The 
mind may be nothing but an act; but if so, who or what is 
the actor? There cannot be an act without an actor; and, 
accordingly, Dr. Binet brings back the notion of mind under 
the name of consciousness. It is possible to juggle thus 
with language to an indefinite extent; but we cannot get 
behind the reality of the self. It is quite true that there can 
be no object without subject, and no subject without object; 
they are correlative terms. But the total Being which I call 
myself, and which I know only partially, may be above the 
subject-object relation. There can be no husbands without 
wives, and no wives without husbands; the terms are cor- 
relative, like subject and object. But men and women may 
and do exist who are neither husbands nor wives. The sub- 
ject-object aspect covers experience as we know it (as the 
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husband-wife aspect would cover humanity if all men and 
women were married) but it does not follow that this aspect 
covers all existence, or that it is the highest possible aspect 
in which existence can be regarded. But for our present ex- 
perience the subject-object aspect is certainly the highest— 
or the most fundamental, shall we say—which we can attain 
to. Postulating the reality of the Self, the universe of ex- 
perience falls into order. Knowledge comes to the self by 
its interaction with Matter—we must bear in mind that the 
distinction between the self and phenomenal matter is log- 
ical, not real—and by its interaction with other Selves or 
Minds. The ultimate reality which interacts with us, edu- 
cating us, spiritualizing us, is God. The world-process is a 
process of education, of which we can as yet see the End only 
dimly. There is no reason to suppose, and every reason to 
doubt, that at death the self, which manifested through that 
portion of matter which we call the body, is annihilated. Its 
experience may well enough continue, in other forms. We 
have seen that matter cannot be said to produce conscious- 
ness, though in our present experience it seems to be inevi- 
tably linked therewith; consequently, the consciousness 
which we inferred as manifesting through our friend’s 
“body” need not have ceased to exist when that body 
becomes what we call dead. I can conceive my own 
consciousness continuing to exist after my body’s destruc- 
tion; I certainly cannot conceive myself existing other- 
wise than as a subject, but it is not necessary to try. My 
experience may be of objécts, as it is now; but those objects 
may be different. I may have a body of some other kind 
through which to function. Anyhow, I do not feel so com- 
pletely at home in the coarse “vesture of decay” which I 
now inhabit, as to have any difficulty in imagining myself as 
tenant of a different and better one. And the whole trend 
of evolution as known to us in our present experience is 
strongly in favor of some such notion, even if we leave aside 
the actual evidence which exists for the hypothesis of sur- 
vival. In a word, the postulates of God and a future life 
seem more satisfactory, and more philosophically justifiable, 
than the halting agnosticism of the doctrine of psycho-phy- 
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sical parallelism. For, as we have remarked, this doctrine 
has for its logical terminus the abysses of philosophical scep- 
ticism—which is much more than religious scepticism—and 
utter, despairing pessimism. The mind that halts in this ag- 
nosticism can only do so by refusing to follow out its prem- 
ises to the conclusions which are involved. It must decide 
that the best thing to do is just to rub along without think- 
ing, making the best of a bad job. “Travaillons sans raison- 
ner,” said Voltaire, ‘‘c’est le seul moyen de rendre la vie support- 
able.” 

But though we may have the misfortune to differ from 
Dr. Binet on the points specified, this will by no means blind 
us to the merits of the book under discussion. Its sincerity 
of purpose, its lucid argument, its dispassionate and undog- 
matic style—pure light without heat—are sufficient passport 
to the goodwill of every earnest student; and the sincere 
hope may be expressed that this translation will be read very 


widely by the large public to which this useful series makes 
its appeal. 


Wensley Bank, Thornton, 
Bradford, England. 


SPIRIT SLATE-WRITING AND BILLET TESTS. 
By David P. Abbott. 
THIRD ARTICLE. 
[All Rights Reserved.] 


X. 


I shall next describe a slate trick sold by certain dealers. It 
is a very excellent trick and is used by many of the very best 
performers of the present day. I know a professional medium 
using it very successfully. I happened to meet him; and in the 
course of certain discussions over trickery resorted to by certain 
mediums, I made mention of this trick, and even performed it for 
him, afterwards explaining it to him. I soon heard of his per- 
forming a slate test which answers the description of this one, 
and with which he was so successful that he received almost a 
column notice in the “ Progressive Thinker” of May 26th, 1906. 

I may incidentally mention that prior to my discussion of the 
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subject with him, he gave no slate writing tests. In fact, when 
I first met him, he made no claims to mediumistic powers, but 
merely acted as manager for his wife who was a medium. I 
also happened to explain a billet test to him, wherein the spec- 
tators write questions on thin cards, addressing them to spirits 
and then sealing them in envelopes. They are taken to the 
operator, who is placed with them under a large cloth cover and 
enveloped in perfect darkness. The operator reads them by 
holding a small electric flash light behind the envelopes in the 
darkness. The envelopes are rendered transparent in this man- 
ner, and the writing can be easily read. 

I soon thereafter heard of his working this trick in a public 
hall, going into a trance, lying on a table, being covered with a 
large drape and in absolute darkness. The billets were placed 
under the cover with him, and he gave the tests, handing out 
each envelope unopened as he answered the question it con- 
tained. The audience was greatly impressed with this seance. 
I shall now describe the slate trick. 

The performer enters with three slates. The subject is seated 
in a chair but the operator or medium remains standing. The 
operator now lays the three slates on a table close at hand. 
He picks up the top slate, which is free of all writing, and washes 
and dries it on both sides; then holding it to the eyes of the 
subject, asks him if the slate is perfectly clean, exhibiting both 
sides to his view. It is a fact so evident that the subject thinks 
everything honest, and, in fact, does not look for trickery. 

The operator now asks the subject to take this slate in his 
right hand and hold it. This the subject does, and is of course 
at liberty to thoroughly examine the slate, which for that rea- 
son he seldom does. If he should do so there is no harm done, 
for the slate is without preparation. 

The operator then takes the next slate from the table, cleans 
and exhibits it in the same manner, and finally requests the sub- 
ject to hold this slate in his left hand. This the subject does. 

he operator now takes up the remaining slate and thoroughly 
cleans and exhibits both sides of it to the spectator. Then tak- 
ing two of the slates, he places two sides of them together right 
under the eyes of the sitter, calling his attention to the fact that 
no writing is on either. 

The operator now ties the two slates together and gives them 
to the subject to hold in his lap, and asks the subject to place his 
handkerchief on them. Next the operator takes a silk foulard or 
ordinary muffler, and asks the subject to wrap the remaining 
slate in this, to place it on top of the other two slates, and to 
place his hands on the same. ‘This is done and the operator 
takes care thereafter, in no way to go near or touch the slates. 
Meanwhile he talks on the proper subject for a time, and then 
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directs the subject to open and examine the slates. When the 
subject does so, he finds a long spirit message completely cover- 
ing one side of one of the slates. 

If in any manner it has been possible for the operator to have 
previously become acquainted with any of the history of the sub- 
ject, this message may be from a departed friend or relative, in 
which case the effect on the subject is very great. 

What are the moves that escape the notice of the subject? 
In what way has the operator accomplished this illusion? First 
there are certain moves that escape the notice of the subject, 
and are forgotten simply because they are accomplished in a 
perfectly natural manner. Also there is a secret about one of 
the slates. It is of the style known as a “ flap slate.” Such a 
slate is an ordinary one, except there is a loose piece of slate 
called a “flap” which fits neatly into the frame of the slate. 
When the flap is in position the slate appears to the sight as an 
ordinary slate, and any message written on the surface of the 
slate proper under this flap, can not be seen. The flap fits loosely 
enough that if the slate be turned over it will fall out and expose 
the concealed message. There are many trick slates, but the 
“flap slate” is the best, and the one most generally used. It 
can be used in a number of different ways. 

This slate, with the message prepared upon it and signed, 
and the flap in position over it, is situated at the bottom of the 
three slates. The performer places these three slates on a small 
table or chair when he enters. as stated at first. He cleans and 
exhibits the first two slates and gives them to the subject to hold 
as already described. Now he next cleans and exhibits the third 
slate, using care to grasp it with his fingers so that the flap does 
not drop out. He turns both sides of it to the subject for in- 
spection who, after having so thoroughly examined the others, 
is by this time tired of the repetition of such close examination 
where nothing can be discovered, and is therefore more ready to 
look and be satisfied. 

The performer now takes from the subject’s hand one of the 
other slates and places it on top of the slate in his own hand. It 
must be remembered that the slate in the operator’s hand is flap 
side up and in a horizontal position. He places the side edge 
of the unprepared slate on the side edge of the flap slate, one 
being at right angles to the other, and then he calls attention 
to the fact that there is no writing between the two slates. He 
next closes the slates. 

Now here comes the natural move that escapes the subject 
and is forgotten afterwards. The operator appears to be exam- 
ining the edges of the two slates to see if they fit neatly; and in 
doing so he looks toward the window or other light, and holds 
the two slates to this light edgewise as if he were peering be- 
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tween them to see if they fit. As he brings up the slates to peer 
through them he merely turns them forward and over towards 
his eyes and peers through. 

This move attracts less attention, if the operator first tilts the 
right edge of the slates downward, and apparently inspects the 
left edge of them as if looking to see if they fit neatly. He should 
then immediately bring them to a horizontal position, tilt up the 
end furtherest from himself, inspect it an instant and then ele- 
vate the lower ends towards a window or light and peer through. 
In this manner the moves seem natural, and if executed rapidly 
attract no notice. 

This turn of course brings the flap slate to the top and the 
flap falls from it quietly into the unprepared slate. As the per- 
former looks through these slates he remarks that they do not 
seem to fit properly ; and, suiting his action to the word, he low- 
ers his hands with the slates to the table, leaving the lower or 
unprepared slate, now containing the flap, on the table. Remark- 
ing, “ Let me try that one,” he takes the remaining slate from the 
subject, quickly placing his slate on top of it. As he does all 
this he, of course, does not expose the lower side of the slate in 
his hands to the view of the subject, because it contains the mes- 
sage. He holds this slate slightly tilted so that the message 
side is away from the subject. 

As he takes this second slate from the subject, he places his 
slate on top of it and peers through between them quickly, re- 
marking that they fit better; and then taking a long piece of tape 
he quickly ties and binds these two slates. He now places them 
on the subject’s lap. Taking a small piece of chalk or slate 
pencil which he has apparently forgotten, he slips the top slate 
at one corner slightly to one side, and drops the chalk into the 
lower slate, slipping the top one back into position. He now 
asks the subject to place his handkerchief over the slates and his 
hands on the same. This employs him and keeps his attention 
from the third slate on the table which now contains the dis- 
carded flap. This slate appears to the eyes as merely an ordi- 
oy oo. although it contains this flap. 

he operator next picks up this third slate, and apparently 
looking for something, asks the subject, “ Where did I place the 
silk muffler?” As there was no silk muffler brought out, this 
surprises the subject and takes his attention; the operator then 
remarks, “I guess I forgot it,” and steps through the folding 
doors to get it. He of course carries the third slate, with the flap in 
it, with him. When out of sight he drops the flap into a drawer, 
and quickly returning with the silk muffler and third slate, starts 
to wrap up this slate; but changing his mind he requests the 
subject to wrap it up, place it on top of the others, and then to 
place his palms on the same. This gives the subject ample 
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opportunity to examine this third slate, and he soon forgets that 
the operator carried it out of the room for an instant. Of course 
the message will be found on the top slate of the two that were 
tied together, and the others never have anything on them. 

By this time the subject has forgotten the little move where 
the operator laid down one slate on the table, and took the other 
from him, tying them together. 

As I perform this trick, I usually perform it for a company 
as a conjuring trick. I cause a selected word and its definition 
in a dictionary held by a spectator, to appear on the slate in 
chalk writing. 

The manner in which I force the selection of the proper word 
is this: I first bring from a table in the adjoining parlor a pack 
of cards which resemble playing cards on their backs, but on 
the face of each they have only different printed numbers. I ex- 
hibit these and return them to the table. 

As I do this I of course exchange them for another pack made 
up of cards bearing only two numbers; that is, half of the cards 
bear one number, and half of them another number. Let us 
suppose these numbers are 38 and 42. I arrange the pack pre- 
vious to the trick with these two numbers alternately, so that if 
the pack be cut or separated at any point, the next two cards will 
be cards bearing the numbers 38 and 42. I leave this pack in 
view on the table, and the spectators think it the pack they 
have just examined. 

I now return with a velvet bag on the end of a stick or 
long handle, and ask some one to take from this bag a number 
of small wooden discs, and to read and call off the numbers 
printed on each and then to return them to the bag. This is 
done, and each is seen to bear a different number. Now reach- 
ing this bag to some one else, I request him to draw a single disc 
from this bag and retain the same, but not to look at it. This 
is done and he of course draws one with the number on it that I 
desire, for the reason that the bag on the end of the stick is 
double ; that is, it has a partition in it forming two compartments. 

The stick or handle is of japanned tin, and is hollow, con- 
taining a piston operated by a spring from a window curtain 
roller. This piston is a wire, and it extends beyond the handle, 
through a seam in the top of the cloth partition in the bag; and 
this part is bent in a half circle, the same as the sides of the 
upper edge of the bag. 

When I bring on the bag, I have the partition on one side, 
so that the compartment containing the discs made up of differ- 
ent numbers is open. After a spectator examines a handful of 
discs, returning them, I release the pressure I am exerting on 
the rear end of the handle, allowing the piston to revolve; and 
it thus opens the compartment wherein all the discs are of a 
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single number, and at the same time closes the other compart- 
ment. The person drawing the disc can only draw the number 
desired, as all the discs in this compartment bear the same 
number. 


This number indicates the number of the correct word on 
the page. I next bring forward the pack of substituted number 
cards, and asking some spectator to cut them, I next ask him 
to select the two left on top. I return the others to a drawer, 
and ask him to add up the two numbers on the selected cards 
and give the result. This sum indicates which page in the dic- 
tionary the third spectator, who holds it, shall select. The para- 
phernalia for this trick can be obtained from any of the conjuring 
depots. 


I shall here describe how to prepare the slates for this experi- 
ment. I go to a store with a good supply of slates, take a 
piece of stiff pasteboard and cut it to fit nicely into the bevel of 
the frame of some good slate which I wish to use. I then try this 
pasteboard flap in other slates until I find one in which this flap 
fits nicely on either side of the slate. I lay this one aside for my 
purpose and select another, making three that have frames which 
are uniform in size on both sides, and which are all the same in 
size, measuring within the bevel of the frames. These frames 
should also be perfectly square at the corners inside the bevel. 
As the slates in stock vary in size, this careful selection is neces- 
sary. I use slates seven by nine inches inside the bevel for this 
trick, which is the most suitable size. I also select slates with 
true or level surfaces. 


I next select a slate with a true surface, but as thin as possi- 
ble. I use the slate in this to make the loose slate flap. I mark 
the slate portion around next the frame with a knife, then saw 
away the frame. I next take a saw such as is used in sawing 
metal, and saw away the edges of the flap at the mark I have 
made. I now try this flap in one of the slates; and if it be too 
tight, I remedy by use of a file. I also bevel the edges of this 
flap for half an inch, so that when it is placed in the frame of one 
of the slates, the slate will appear nearly natural by showing 
some of the bevel of the frame on that side. 

It is quite necessary to select slates with as deep a bevel 
to the frames as possible; and if the flap be too thick, it is neces- 
sary to grind it thinner with a stone, and then smooth it up with 
a smooth stone or a block and some fine powder. 

I prefer padded slates, but select those on which the cloth 
binding is not too wide; as I desire the slates to rest closely 
together when I turn them, so that the flap will not have far 
to fall; and so it will be more certain to fall within the frame 
of the lower slate. 
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XI. 


I shall here describe another trick, where only a double or 
hinged slate is used. I will give both the explanation and effect 
together. I select for this a double or hinged slate, size five by 
seven, and prepare a flap to fit in one side of one of the slates. 
It makes no difference whether it fits any of the other sides or 
not. I bevel this flap on one side only, as but one side of it ever 
shows. I paste a sheet of newspaper on the side that is not 
beveled. This must be trimmed off very accurately and well 
glued to the flap with library paste. 

I prepare the message with a soapstone pencil or a piece of 
chalk, and cover it with the flap. The slate now appears per- 
fectly natural. I seat my subject at a table on which is scat- 
tered some newspapers. The table should be large enough for 
these papers to be in two piles. One of the piles usually has 
only one paper in it which is opened out on the table. This is 
farthest from the sitter. The other papers are directly in 
front of him. 

The message is on the outside of one of the two slates making 
the double slate, with the flap over the message, so that it appears 
as an ordinary slate. I grasp this slate in my left hand with 
my fingers on the flap side, and my thumb on the opposite side. 
The hinged edge of the slates is the edge that is in my hand. I 
hold the back of my left hand facing the sitter, who is at my 
right hand, seated at the table. 

I exhibit this flap side of the slate to him, calling his atten- 
tion to the fact that it is free from writing. I also rub a dry 
handkerchief over it as if making this fact doubly sure. I in- 
stantly turn my hand exhibiting the other side to his view, and 
likewise calling his attention to the fact of its freedom from writ- 
ing. I-now lay the slate flat on the newspaper under my left 
hand flap side down, just as I am holding it. As I do this I 
slightly pull up my sleeves as if they annoy me, and as if this 
were why I have just laid the slate down. Of course, when the 
slate is laid down in this position, the flap drops instantly on the 
newspaper; and afterwards, when the slate is lifted up, it re- 
mains on the paper. It will not be noticed at all, having the 
sheet of paper pasted to its upper surface, if the attention of the 
subject is not directed to this paper, but is kept instead on the 
slate as it is being handled. 

I instantly remark, “ Of course, you desire to see the inside 
of these slates also;” and suiting the action to the word, I care- 
lessly lift the upper slate with my left hand grasping it by the 
edge nearest the spectator. This is the edge opposite the cloth 
hinge; so that as | lift this edge up, the slates assume a vertical 
position, opening out and hanging suspended below my hand. 
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The inside of the two slates are thus exposed to the view of the 
subject, and are seen to be free from writing. I take my right 
hand and quickly grasp the lower slate, closing it up under the 
upper one, which at the same time I lower to a horizontal posi- 
tion. 

This folds the two slates together or closes them, by folding 
in the direction away from the sitter; so that what were before 
the inside surfaces of the slates are now the outside, and the 
hinged edge now faces the subject. The message is now in- 
side the slates on the upper surface of the lower one. 

I now grasp both slates with my left hand, and I take a rubber 
band from my pocket with my right hand and quickly snap it 
around them. I give the slate to the spectator and say, “ Place 
them on the table with your palms on them—I will remove these 
papers which are in the way.” As I say this I lift the pile of 
papers from in front of him; and as he places the slate on the 
table, I place these papers on top of the other paper on which 
rests the invisible flap. I lift this paper up now with the others, 
and take them all containing the discarded flap, and quickly re- 
move them from view. 

Meanwhile I instruct the sitter how to hold his palms, and I 
instantly return and direct the seance. In due time he finds the 
message. This trick is excellent if worked carefully and not 
too slowly. If used in the daylight, too strong a light should 
be avoided; although I have no trouble anywhere, because I al- 
ways keep absolute control of the subject’s attention, which is 
the most vital part of any trick. 


XII. 


I shall next describe a trick known to the “ profession” as 
“Independent Paper Writing.” A number of small tablets of 
scratch paper are brought out. The size that I generally use 
is about four by five inches. The subject is requested to select 
a sheet of paper from any of the tablets, which he does. Mean- 
while the operator brings to the table two slates about the size 
of seven by nine inches inside measure. 

The operator requests the subject to place his sheet of paper 
on one of the slates, which he does. There is no writing on the 
slates, which fact the subject can see. The other slate is now 
placed on top of the one with the sheet of blank paper. The 
edges of the slates are made even, and the slates held for a time 
on the head of the medium in view of the sitter. In due time 
the slates are separated and the paper is found to be covered 
with a message on both sides. The writing is in pencil or ink, 
according to the pleasure of the operator. 

If the subject has previously been induced to write his ques- 
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tions and retain the same, this message answers them in detail 
and is signed by the name of the spirit to whom they were 
addressed. 

There are many means of securing knowledge of questions 
written secretly. Some of the best I am unable to give in this 
article, as I am under a contract with the dealer from whom I 
purchased the same to maintain secrecy in regard to the method. 
Farther on, however, I shall give a method which is most gen- 
erally used by professional mediums all over the country. In 
fact, most of the mediums that I have met, use it, to my certain 
knowledge. 

I shall now explain the slate part of the “ Independent Paper 
Writing.” The slates are selected from bound slates, just as 
the three slates were selected for the first “flap slate” trick. 
One of these contains a flap but it is not a slate flap. It is 
what is known as a “silicate slate flap.” These are very light 
and about as thick as pasteboard. Procured from some dealers 
they are a little too dark to exactly match the slate in color, but 
I have generally been able to procure exactly the proper shade 
from George L. Williams & Co., 7145 Champlain Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

In the prepared slate which I lay upon the table, and upon 
which the subject is to place the blank sheet of paper, in a similar 
sheet of paper under the flap. The message is, of course, written 
on this paper in advance. As the flap is over it, nothing can be 
seen and the slate appears merely as an ordinary one. Most 
generally I take the sheet of paper from my subject with the tips 
of my fingers and place it on this slate. I then lay the other 
slate, which I exhibit to the spectator, on top of thisone. I even 
up the edges, and then grasp the two slates by their edges 
tightly and bring them on top of my head for atime. This move 
naturally turns the slates over, and of course the flap drops 
quietly into the lower slate. Meanwhile I address the subject 
in the proper manner; and when I take the slates down, lowering 
them to the table, I leave the slate that is next my head under- 
neath the other one. I lift off the top slate and hand the subject 
the slip of paper, which he sees at the first glance is covered 
with writing. The effect is very great. 

The subject immediately begins to read the message with 
such interest, that I have ample opportunity to take the slate 
containing the flap in my left hand, and while the subject reads 
the message aloud (which I direct him to do), I step through 
a door to a drawer to get some article; and, of course, I drop 
the flap and concealed slip of blank paper into the drawer, but 
keep the slate still in my hand as I return to the subject [then 
lay this slate on the table while I inspect the message. © 

This is really one of the most effective of tricks and is very 
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easy to perform. The operator should select slates that are 
well matched and should procure a “ flap” of the desired color. 
The flaps are very cheap. 

Sometimes I tear a corner from a slip of paper containing 
the message. When I do this I conceal it between the ends of 
my fingers ; and when the subject gives me his selected sheet of 
paper, I tear a similar corner from it. I apparently hand this 
last corner to the subject with the request that he retain it. Of 
course, I give him the corner torn from the message slip instead, 
and conceal the last corner torn off in its place. 

After the message is produced and read, I remind the subject 
to see if this corner fits his slip of paper. Worked as a conjur- 
ing trick, this last effect adds some improvement to the trick; but 
I am not so sure that it adds to the effect if given as a genuine 
phenomena; for tearing off the corner reminds one of conjuring 
tricks, and thus suggests the idea of trickery. 

However, I generally tear off this small corner so that on 
one side of it, there is a portion of one of the words of the mes- 
sage. In this case, instead of giving this corner to the subject 
to hold, I lay it on the table writing side down, and request him 
to place his finger on it. Finding a part of one of the words 
on this corner gives the idea that this writing was done while he 
held it. This adds more mystery to the effect. 


XIII. 


The trick described here is most suitable for platform pro- 
duction. The performer takes a single slate in his hand and 
a piece of chalk in the other hand. He exhibits one side of the 
slate to the audience, saying, “Side one.” As he does this he 
makes a large figure “one” on that side of the slate. He then 
turns the slate; and saying, “ Side two,’ makes a large figure 
“two” on that side of the slate. He next steps to a chair or 
table, and taking a damp cloth, washes off. first one side and 
then the other. He immediately sets the slate in full view of 
the spectators in a vertical position, so that one side faces the 
spectators and the other side is of course hidden from view. He 
leans it against any object that may be convenient, usually 
against a chair or table leg with one edge resting on the floor. In 
a short time he lifts the slate, exhibiting the rear surface on 
which is written a message in chalk writing. 

The secret of this trick is again a slate flap. The message is 
prepared and the flap in place. The performer grasps the slate 
so as to hold the flap in position, and exhibits and marks the 
two sides of the slate. He now steps to a table or chair to get 
a piece of damp cloth; and as he washes “ side one”’ of the slate, 
he rests the lower edge of the slate on the table or chair. As he 
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does this he tilts the slate backwards slightly. He next turns 
the slate so that “side two” faces the audience; and as he 
washes this side, he releases his hold on the flap on the rear 
of the slate, and allows it to drop on the table or chair. 

If a chair be used, a newspaper is in place spread out on its 
seat; and a piece of newspaper is also pasted on what will be 
the upper side of the flap, after it be dropped on the newspaper. 
If instead of a chair a table be used, and if it have a dark or slate- 
colored cover, no newspaper need be used on either the table 
or flap. However, the newspaper can be used when using a 
table if the performer so desire, or the slate can be cleaned 
and then taken to the paper to be wrapped up. In this case, 
the performer merely places the slate on the newspaper flap side 
down, remarking that he will wrap it up; then as if suddenly 
changing his mind, he remarks, “ No, I will stand it here where 
you can all watch it, instead.” He then places the slate in the 
vertical position before described; but of course uses care not 
to expose the rear side of the slate containing the message. 

Some performers prefer to have the table top covered with 
velvet or felt and a piece of the same material glued on what 
will be the upper side of the flap after it be dropped on the table. 

This trick makes an excellent conjuring trick, if a single 
word in a book be chosen and then made to appear on the slate 
in chalk writing. In this case I first prepare the slate, and 
after thoroughly washing both sides, place it on the platform 
as I have described. 

I now take two books not alike, and descend to the spectators, 
giving one of them to some spectator to hold. Next I give a 
card to a second spectator and ask him to insert it in the end 
of the remaining book which I still hold. I ask him to let it pro- 
trude from between the leaves about a half inch. I tell him to 
place it between any of the leaves he may desire. When he has 
done so, I step to another spectator and request him to open 
the book at the position occupied by the card, and to call aloud 
the page that it marks. 

I step to this third spectator, a slight distance away, and be- 
fore I reach him I ask him if he will assist me. As I ask this I 
start towards him. All eyes are turned toward him as I direct 
my attention to him, and of course at this instant I turn the 
book in my hands end for end. In the other end of the book a 
duplicate card has previously been placed at the page I desire; 
and as I approach him my fingers secretly press the second 
spectator’s card entirely into the book. The third spectator, 


of course, opens the book at the position marked by the dupli- 
cate card. 

As soon as he reads aloud the number of the selected page 
on his right (which I request him to do) I ask the spectator 
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holding the other book to open it at the page chosen, and to read 
aloud the bottom word, which is of course the word prepared on 
the back of the slate. If the performer can procure a book 
which somewhere within it has two consecutive pages on which 
the bottom words are the same he can have some spectator 
choose whether the page selected shall be the right one or the 


left one. This should be done before the book containing the 
cards is opened. 


If such book can not be procured, then the operator can 
simply ask the spectator opening the first book to read aloud 
the page number on his right. He should then turn to the 
person holding the second book and request him to turn to that 
page and read aloud the bottom word. As soon as the word 
is read aloud, the performer takes both books, runs to the stage, 
and turning over the slate exhibits the word. The slate is 
passed down for inspection. 


Another method can be used for forcing the choice, say the 
right-hand page, of the two pages where the duplicate card is 
located. When the third spectator opens the book at the card, 
the performer turns to another spectator and asks, ““ Which page 
will YOU take, the right or left?” If the spectator choose the 
right page, the performer directs the person holding the book 
to read aloud this page number. If, however, the person should 
take the left page, the performer then remarks in a natural 
manner to the person holding the book, “ He chooses the left so 
YOU will have to choose the right.” This seems perfectly nat- 
ural to the audience, and the person holding the book is then 
directed to read aloud the number of “his page.” 


If the operator prefer, he can, when the spectator first opens 
the book, stand directly in front of him and grasp the two sides 
of the book with his two hands. He can then ask, “ Which 
shall I take, the right or left page?” If some one replies, “ The 
right,’ the operator asks the person holding the book to read 
aloud the number of the page on his right; but if the left be 
chosen, the operator says, “ Read aloud the page number on my 
left.” In either case the page is the same. If when asking the 
question, “ Which shall I take, the right or left page?” the 
operator emphasizes the word “right” slightly, and then pause 
a mere instant before rapidly continuing the question, the 
“right ” will almost invariably be chosen. 

I consider this slate trick as the best one for stage work that 
I have seen. It is very simple, and the simplest tricks are always 
the best and most difficult of detection. After the message is 
produced and the slate sent out for inspection, the operator piles 


some discarded articles on the discarded flap and removes all to- 
gether. 
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One operator, when performing this trick in a parlor, previ- 
ously takes from the shelves of the library some new book that 
has never been opened, and of the style that opens rather stiffly. 
He selects the page he desires, and proceeds to open the book up 
widely at this page. After this, the book will naturally open at 
this place. He is careful not to open it widely elsewhere. 


He now selects two playing cards from duplicate packs, the 
cards being duplicates of each other, and places one secretly in 
this book where it has been opened. When ready to perform, he 
takes one of the packs of cards, and takes a card from it appar- 
ently at random. This card is really the duplicate of the one in 
the book. The performer gives this card to a spectator, and asks 
him to push it into the book between the leaves at any position 
he may select, pushing it entirely out of sight. This is done. 
Now without any change whatever, the performer presents this 
book to a second spectator to open at the card and call out the 
page. As he does this the book naturally falls open at the place 
where the first card was concealed, and where the glue used in 
binding the book has been broken. The card being there, and 
being apparently a mere playing card selected at random from a 
pack, lends a color of genuineness to the performance. 

Another operator, when performing this slate trick, causes 
the sum of a number of figures to appear on the slate instead of a 
word or message. He accomplishes this as follows: He writes 
a horizontal row of three figures on the front fly leaf of some 
book. Under this row of three figures he writes in different 


hands, two or three other rows and draws a line below them as if 
ready to add them up. 


When performing, he takes this book; and opening it at the 
BACK fly leaf, he requests a spectator to write a horizontal row 
of three figures, each figure to be his own choice. When this is 
done he takes the book, and in the same manner has another spec- 
tator write three figures under these. He continues this until 


there are as many horizontal rows of figures as he has prepared 
on the front fly leaf. 


He now requests the last writer to draw a line under all of 
the figures ; and then, taking the book, he passes it to still another 
spectator, with a request that he add the figures carefully and 
announce their sum verbally. Of course, when he gives this 
book to the last spectator, he opens it at the front fly leaf (having 
previously allowed the book to close), and the last spectator adds 
up the figures written by the operator and whose sum is on the 
prepared slate. 

Some performers produce this same result by having the 
spectators write on a card, and thus exchanging the card; but 
the method with the book is the better, as it is perfectly evident 
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that the book is not exchanged. ‘This adds to the after-effect of 
the trick. 

I am acquainted with a performer who uses two slates instead 
of one when performing this trick. He first cleans the unpre- 
pared slate on both sides, showing the spectators that both sides 
are clean. He then gives this slate to a spectator to hold. He 
next cleans the slate containing the flap, resting one edge on a 
newspaper spread on a table-—while he washes each side. Of 
course, he allows the flap to drop onto the paper from behind the 
slate while cleaning the second side of the slate. Having news- 
paper pasted on one side of the flap, it can not be seen when on 
the paper. 

He immediately advances to the spectator who holds the first 
slate, and says, “I will tie them together.” As he does this he 
carries the slate with the message writing side down, so that no 
one can see it; and quickly placing this slate on top of the other 
one, he ties the two together and leaves them in the possession 
of the spectator to be held. 

I know of another performer who uses three slates in this 
trick, and gets an answer to a question which some one asks 
aloud. Certain words in the answer are written in colors such as 
the spectator may choose. His assistant behind the scenes has 
the third slate with the flap; and when the operator gets some 
spectator to ask the question, the assistant immediately writes 
the answer and lays the flap over it. The operator at the time 
asks some spectator to designate which words in the answer shall 
be in certain colors, and if the fifth, seventh, etc., be chosen, the 
assistant writes these words with colored crayons. 

The assistant now after laying the flap over the message, 
places the slate between the leaves of a newspaper, flap side up. 
This paper he quietly lays upon a table on the stage unobserved. 
While this is being done, the performer has taken the two un- 
prepared slates down to the spectators and had them thoroughly 
examined. This has taken the attention of the spectators so that 
no one has observed the assistant enter and leave the stage. 

The operator now returns to the stage; and stepping to this 
table, he lays one slate on the table behind the paper and starts 
to place the edge of his other slate on the front part of the table 
while he numbers and cleans the sides. The newspaper appears 
to be in his way; so with his left hand he draws it backwards on 
the table over the first slate laid down; and then, resting the other 
slate on the table, numbers its two sides with a piece of chalk. 
He now cleans both sides thoroughly and stands this slate edge- 
wise on the floor against a chair. He next apparently draws 
from under the newspaper on the table the other slate. In real- 
ity, he draws out the prepared slate with the flap in position from 
between the leaves of the newspaper. 
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He now numbers both sides of this slate, standing it edge- 
wise on the newspaper and showing each side as he does so. 
He next cleans the flap side thoroughly ; and then turns the slate 
to clean the other side, and while so doing allows the flap to fall 
from behind the slate upon the newspaper. Having newspaper 
pasted on its upper surface as in the previous cases, it can not be 
seen. 

As soon as the second or unprepared side is clean, the operator 
places this slate in front of the one on the floor and lifts both to- 
gether, ties them securely, and passes them to the audience to be 
held for a time. In due time the spectators untie them, finding 
the message answering the spoken question. The designated 
words are in the chosen colors which makes the effect very great. 

The credit for the invention of this last fine trick, belongs to 
a magician, Mr. Edward Benedict, of Minneapolis, Minn. 


(To be continued.) 


EDITORIAL. 
Newspaper Stories. 


An important scientific principle and lesson may be en- 
forced by a few observations on newspaper stories which 
often interest psychic researchers. They are stories which 
- fail to be verified upon inquiry. Premising what I may say of 
some instances I may note that a few years ago I made it a 
habit to write inquiries all over the United States regarding 
stories of remarkable phenomena of all kinds, including strik- 
ing cases of animal intelligence. It will be interesting to re- 
mark that, during that period, I was never able to ascertain 
the truth of any but two incidents. The reply almost in- 
variably was that there was no foundation for the story. I 
was prepared to expect this by my experience in Baltimore 
when in Johns Hopkins University. I boarded with two 
newspaper reporters and learned from them the habits of 
newspaper editors. I was told, and it was illustrated by 
actual experiences on the part of these reporters, that when 
the editor did not have material enough to fill up the paper 
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he asked reporters to write some story, and they often had to 
set about fabricating incidents to fill space. One of these 
fabrications was a story about a woman who had a great deal 
of trouble finding an address in Baltimore after the changing 
of the numbers on the streets, this having taken place while 
I was there. In these days of fiction it is easy to invent 
plausible stories. Such inventions regarding alleged super- 
normal phenomena would not occur until there was an in- 
terest in them. But they apparently occur frequently 
enough when the editor wants something to excite sensa- 
tional interest, and even when they report a truth it is so 
buried in lying that it is often not worth the pains of inquiry 
to ascertain the grain of wheat in the chaff. 

With this introductory incident I may call attention to 
some concrete instances which have come into my posses- 
sion. Dr. Richard Hodgson had the habit in his work of 
keeping everything that came into his office for record, even 
the letters of inquiry that were returned undelivered. I 
have fifty-three such letters put into my hands since his 
death. They were inquiries of persons named in newspaper 
stories regarding alleged coincidental experiences such as 
dreams, death apparitions, clairvoyance, etc. If they had 
been verified the incidents would have been extremely val- 
uable as evidence of the supernormal. But the letters being 
uncalled for or undelivered suggests fabrication of the stories 
concerned. It is possible that the reporters, if they did not 
invent the incident outright, made the usual mistakes of that 
craft about the facts and the names concerned, and tho that 
apology has to be admitted as possible it does not diminish 
the scientific reproach which such stories have to suffer. 
They simply illustrate the impossibility of attaching the 
slightest value to anything we see in print until it can be 
vouched for by persons whose integrity can be established. 
That of newspaper editors cannot be admitted without an 
investigation equal to that necessary to establish the trust- 
worthiness of personal experiences. 

Let me give an instance of the methods by which news- 
paper editors make up their news. I give it in the very 
words of an editor himself. 
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The editor of the Chicago Tribune had published in the ‘ 
columns of that paper a story to the effect that a Mrs. Sarah é 
Garity of Los Angeles, California, had frequently experi- 
enced coincidental dreams in connection with deaths in her ‘ 
family. The story was circumstantial and detailed. Dr. 
Hodgson made inquiry of him for the truth of the story and 
the editor replied as follows: 

“The article about Mrs. Sarah Garity was obtained from 
a Los Angeles writer who never before contributed to the 
Tribune, and whose name I do not recall. I have seen the 
same article in other papers, and do not doubt you will be 
able to obtain her address by writing to the postmaster in 
that city.” 

Inquiry in that city failed to get any trace of the person 
named. It is possible that the whole story was fabricated 
by a reporter to make a few dollars. Papers may publish 
such things as incidents that come to them and without pre- 
tending to vouch for them, as is precisely the policy of edi- 
tors. But the public must not assume that it is dealing with 
fact when it reads anything in the papers. Nothing that a 
paper ever says has any other value to-day than as a reason 
for inquiry, and if they are not more careful and judicious in 7 
the selection of stories than they now are, there will be no 
reason to believe or even to investigate their allegations. 
This conduct on their part has made it doubly expensive to 
ascertain the truth and excuses the most scrutinizing scep- 
ticism regarding any statement whatever purporting to illus- 
trate the supernormal. The evidential problem becomes 
greatly complicated by newspaper carelessness. 

Another illustration of this matter is found in a series of 
“ ¢host”’ and other stories published in the New York Globe 
during the spring of 1905. I have a collection of 135 of 
these. Only twelve answered inquiries regarding their ex- 
periences and three letters were returned undelivered. An 
interesting feature of the series is the fact that the editor 
offered $5 for the best ghost story for the week, a prize that 
might induce many a fabrication. If the same number of 
persons had been as careful to record and report their ex- 
periences at the time to some one qualified to collect and in- 
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vestigate them they might have proved of scientific value. 
But newspapers that offer $5 for such stories are a poor re- 
sort for educating the public on the supernormal. 

Another case was subjected to investigation by myself 
recently. An account of a vision by a lady of the killing of 
her brother was published by a western paper. It repre- 
sented the events as having taken place ona ranch. My in- 
quiries resulted in the statement that there were no ranches 
in that locality and that the story had come in from Wyom- 
ing without any credentials, so far as could be ascertained. 

Another illustration is the following. A story was widely 
published to the effect that a certain gentleman had hypno- 
tized himself and could not awaken from his sleep and finally 
that he died from the effects of self-hypnosis. Such a state- 
ment was calculated to impress readers with the conviction 
that hypnotism was very dangerous. Curious to know what 
the real facts in the case were I made inquiries, and the fol- 
lowing letter is the reply, illustrating once more that no re- 
liance whatever can be placed on such stories. It is espe- 
cially important to make the correction because of the dam- 
age which such statements are calculated to produce on the 
general public. 


Southbridge, Mass., May 23rd, 1907. 
Mr. James H. Hyslop: 

Dear Sir:—Mr. Andrew H. Simpson, whose case you in- 
quire about, died of tumor of brain, probably glioma. At 
first the diagnosis lay between hemorrhage and tumor, but 
as the case developed we could by exclusion reach a reason- 
ably sure diagnosis of tumor, and that glioma rather than 
sarcoma or carcinoma. Iam sorry that we could not verify 
it by an autopsy, but the family has been annoyed by so 
much unpleasant notoriety that they would not allow it. 

The whole story of hypnotism was a fake, pure and sim- 
ple, the finished product of yellow journalism, and was pub- 
lished again after repeated denials of its truthfulness. 


Yours truly, 
W. G. REED, M. D. 
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Illustrations of similar and worse fabrications will be ap- 
parent to every reader of the papers, and it will continue so 
long as the public prefers fiction to fact. 


INCIDENTS. 


The Society assumes no responsibility for anything pub- 
lished under this head, and no indorsement is implied except 
that it has been furnished by an apparently trustworthy con- 
tributor whose name is given unless withheld at his own re- 
quest. 

[The two following cases represent coincidental dreams 
which seem to be well authenticated. As the letters indicate 
they were first addressed to the Editor of The Woman’s Home 
Companion who had published some articles purporting to 
have been written by myself, but which were the production 
of a writer for that journal who represented the articles as 
mine in response to a request of the Editor that I be asked to 
write them. The Editor of the Companion sent the corre- 
spondence to me, and I made investigations regarding it 
with results that speak for themselves. What the explana- 
tion may be may be left to readers. The dreams are un- 
doubtedly coincidental and would be referable to telepathy 
by some and perhaps complicated by clairvoyance in the esti- 
mation of others. But I am not concerned with pressing 
any theoretical explanation. They are both associated with 
the deaths of certain persons. The connecting link for tel- 
epathy is not apparent, nor is it important that it should be 
sought in isolated instances like these. We have to be con- 
tent with the evidence that some connection existed.—Edi- 
tor. 


DREAM. 
Arthur T. Vance, Editor of Woman’s Home Companion: 


Dear Sir :—I was greatly interested in Prof. Hyslop’s “ Ghost 
Stories from Real Life” in the September number of the 
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Woman’s Home Companion, and I want to tell you of two pe- 
culiar occurrences in my own experience. The first is this. My 
husband is a physician, and about three years ago Dr. A. A. 
L———, of this city, was leaving for a two weeks’ vacation and 
left my husband in charge of his patients. Among them was a 
Mr. G———-, sick with an incurable disease. Now I never saw 
the man or knew anything about him, but one night in my sleep I 
seemed to go down Beaver Street where he lived up the steps of 
a house, and into a room where a family, to me unknown, were 
sobbing around an apparently dying man. I saw a woman go to 
the phone, and in a short time my husband came in the room and 
examined Mr. G———, altho I did not know who he was, and 
told the family he had already been dead about fifteen minutes. 
I found myself sitting bolt upright in bed drenched with perspira- 
tion. I at once awakened my husband and told him of the 
dream, described the house, room, people, sick man, etc., and he 
at once said, “ Why that is Mr. G———.”._ In about ten minutes 
after this the telephone rang, and on answering it my husband 
said it was a call to come to G————’s at once as he seemed un- 
conscious and they thought he was dying. My husband told me 
of it, and I said to him as he was dressing, “ He will be dead 
when you get there,” and sure enough, when he reached the 
house Mr. G——— had been dead about fifteen minutes. Now 
tell me, what was this? 

Two years ago my cousin William P , aged 21, died 
from tuberculosis of the spine. From childhood up the deepest 
affection had existed between us, and the fact of our both being 
passionately fond of music drew us even closer together, though 
we were two hundred miles apart, he in Tottenville, N. Y., and I 
here in In March 1go1 he was stricken with this spinal 
trouble. He was organist of Brighton Heights Reformed 
Church, Staten Island, and clerk in the First National Bank at 
St. George and the thoughts of giving up both these positions 
caused him great mental distress. In May they sent for me to 
come on, thinking perhaps I could cheer him up. I found him 
greatly depressed, as he told me he knew he would never get well 
again. His favorite piece was Braga’s “ Angel Serenade,” and 
this I used to play for him daily and it always seemed to calm 
him. I came home in June 1901, and when I left him he was 
bent over, supporting himself with two canes. As I said “ good- 
bye” he said to me—* When you see me again I will be straight, 
not bent over like this.” “God grant it,” I replied. From this 
time he grew steadily worse, and in November took his bed. 
He often used to long for me, and especially to hear me play, but 
on account of his distressing appearance they would not send for 
me, as I had recently been very ill. He died March 29th, 1902, 
and the night before he died was very restless, as his suffering 
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was intense. He longed to hear me play “ Angel Serenade.” 
On the evening of March 28th I was lying on a couch in my 
library, thinking of him, when his hands (I saw them distinctly) 
took mine and led me to the piano. I at once began to play 
“ Angel Serenade,” and his hands followed mine all through the 
notes till I became hysterical, and had to stop playing. 

Now comes the strange part. His mother tells me he kept 
wishing to hear me play and suddenly he became very quiet and 
his fingers seemed to be playing upon a piano. All at once he 
gave a great sigh and said “ How beautiful” and dropped into a 
comotose condition from which he. never wakened. I, in the 
meantime, had gone up to my room and taking my Bible sat 
down and read. With the exception of my child of four, asleep 
in his crib, and a little pet dog, I was all alone. There was a 
small sewing room opening off of my room and in its doorway 
was hung a pair of dark blue curtains. I read steadily for some 
time when suddenly I heard footsteps in the sewing room and a 
draught of icy air came from between the blue curtains. The 
little dog raised his head and began to whine and then crawled 
under my chair. I looked up and there between the blue cur- 
tains stood my cousin, straight and tall as he had been before his 
illness, with outstretched hands and a most heavenly smile upon 
his face. I stared at him spellbound for a few minutes and as the 
clock struck nine he vanished. Just then our door bell rang and 
I went to the door to receive a telegram saying “ Willie died at 
eight. Come at once.” My mother tells me when he died his 
expression was one of intense suffering, but in about an hour’s 
time it strangely changed to a beautiful smile, which he still had 
when I next saw him in his coffin, and which he had had when 
he appeared to me in the doorway. If you decide to publish 
these strange experiences, will you please suppress names and 
places which are authentic. I have told these stories to several 
people and they attribute them to overwrought nerves or imag- 
ination. Yours very sincerely, 

(MRS.) M. L. B. 


James H. Hyslop: 

Dear Sir :—I received your letter of June 26th, this morning, 
and at last my husband has consented to answer the questions 
contained in your letter of May 22nd. The persons to whom I 
told the circumstances of the experience connected with my 
cousin’s death, were a colored man, Charles Henderson, no longer 
in our employ, and the house maid, Miss Hattie M , who 
now resides somewhere in Phildaelphia. My husband has very 
little faith in such experiences, in fact laughs at them and as a 
rule inquires “ What did you eat to have such dreams?” so I do 
not know what answer he may have written to your questions, 
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but whatever they may be I hope they are satisfactory and that 
the incident and correspondence are now closed. 


Yours sincerely, 
June 27th, 1906. E. G. B. 


June 27th, 1906. 

My dear Sir :—Replying to the questions in your letter to my 
wife, of May 22nd, I have to say that the remarkable experiences 
referred to occurred just as she relates them. 

With respect to the G——— incident she could have had no 
possible interest or concern, not knowing the man nor ever hav- 
ing seen him. He was not even a patient of mine. I was in at- 
tendance only because of the absence of the regular family phy- 
sician. 

In the second incident pertaining to her cousin’s death, I re- 
call distinctly, as in the first incident, finding her sitting at the 
piano, pale and dazed, as if in a trance, from which I had to 
arouse her, and upon questioning her, she related her experience. 
All this occurred before the telegram came, announcing the death 
and the incident was related by her to our housekeeper, who now 
lives in Philadelphia, and to Mr. J. H. S———, of this city. 

I can offer no satisfactory explanation for the above occur- 
rences. Yours very truly, 

M. L. B. 
St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 6th, 1905. 
Editor “ Woman’s Home Companion,” 

Dear Sir :—Professor Hyslop’s article on “ Ghost Stories from 
Real Life’ in the September issue of your magazine, interested 
me greatly. Not because I know anything of Psychology except 
in a general way, nor because | am a spiritualist, which I am not, 
nor have I ever considered myself superstitious, but because of 
several inexplicable experiences; and your invitation to relate 
anything one may have had or heard along this line is my excuse 
for writing. An experience of very recent date, brought the 
matter more prominently to my mind, and next month’s article 
by Prof. Hyslop, may explain it somewhat to me. 

Some two weeks ago I had a very restless night, but toward 
morning fell into a troubled sleep, when I dreamed of my 
mother (who lives in N. Y. State) weeping violently, and of my 
efforts to comfort her. I awakened and sleep left me. The 
next day or two I was depressed and related my dream both to 
my husband and next door neighbor. 

This took place on Wednesday morning and on Friday fol- 
lowing I received a letter from my sister telling me that on Mon- 
day my mother had received word of the severe illness of her only 
sister, my aunt, living in Connecticut. She left at once for her 
bedside, reaching there Thursday P. M., and at 4 o’clock Wednes- 


day morning my aunt passed away, the very time or thereabouts 
that I had had my dream. 

I would hardly know just how to class such an experience, 
whether as telepathy or what, but I am firmly convinced it is not 
of the things you mention as “ utterly inexplicable on ordinary 
grounds.” 

Another incident along a little different line was experienced 
by a friend of mine, whose reputation for truth and veracity is 
unquestioned. Her husband is a railroad engineer, and he 
started out on his usual run one afternoon, expecting to return 
late the next afternoon. He did not come as expected, the after- 
noon and evening passing and his wife finally concluded to retire. 
She had fallen into her first sleep when she was awakened by 
hearing her name called twice in rapid succession. Never think- 
ing but that it was her husband at the door she hastened down 
stairs to open it. He was not there. She went to another door 
with the same result and feeling sd sure of his being there and 
thinking he was hiding in the shrubbery to tease her, she called 
his name and no response. Coming back into the house she 
glanced at the clock and saw that it was ten minutes of eleven 
and she then went up stairs to bed again. 

The next morning, after her household duties had been at- 
tended to, she went down town, and on her way noticed a group 
of railroad men, several of whom she knew, engaged in animated 
conversation. One of them came to her and said, “ Did you 
know that your husband was in a wreck last night, but don’t be 
alarmed, he is all right.” She was greatly agitated and went on 
down to the dispatcher’s office to get further particulars. She 
found it was as her friend had stated, there had been a wreck and 
a bad smash up of cars, but her husband and his fireman had 
jumped and escaped almost miraculously with but slight injuries 
and they would both be at home at two o'clock. On arriving 
home and relating their experiences the fireman said, “ Now that 
it is all over, I have to laugh when I think of you (the engineer) 
for the only thing you said just as you jumped was, ‘ Belle, 
Belle!’”’( his wife’s name). His wife looked up and said, “ and 
what time was it?” Her husband replied, “ My watch stopped 
from the force of the jar I gave it at a quarter to eleven.” My 
friend rarely tells this, as people have laughed, and said, “ only 
an hallucination ’—but she, like myself, believes it was truly an 
instance of communication of thought between minds fully in 
sympathy. 

Pardon this lengthy epistle, and my only excuse for so en- 
croaching on a busy man’s time, is my interest in your publication 
and your invitation to relate instances of this character. 

- Yours very sincerely, 
Cc H. 
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I made inquiries regarding the dates of the dream and the 
death and Mrs. G’s reply is that the date of both was August 
16th, 1905. The issue of The Woman’s Home Companion to 
which reference was made was for September of the same 
year. The husband confirms the incident and Mrs. G’s 
statement that she told it before any knowledge of the death 
of her aunt. The reader will also remark a similar confirma- 
tion by Mrs. B. 

The husband of Mrs. G. sends the following confirmation 
of her statements regarding the incident. 


I can corroborate the statement of Mrs. G. in reference to her 
relating the incident mentioned before having received news of 
the death of her aunt. Yours truly, 


D. B. G. 


James H. Hyslop: 

My dear Sir:—Your letter of September 12th received. In 
reply will say, that I distinctly recall Mrs. G————’s remarkable 
dream and of her telling me of it before the death of her aunt. It 
seemed to worry her, and she talked to me of it, expecting to 
bring her bad tidings. 

She talked of the news of her aunt’s death, some time after, 
when it occurred. I cannot state how long a period elapsed be- 
tween the dream and the death but several weeks I should judge. 

Yours sincerely, 


Mary E. B 
Sept. 28th, 1906. 


[The following experience is by a lady whom I know 
personally and was written out in response to my request 
after hearing it viva voce. It is interesting as showing an 
appeal to the sense of smell to produce the effect which may 
be explained in any way the reader prefers. The repetition 
of the experience gives it an unusual interest.—Editor. ] 


November 26th, 1906. 

My dear son, 19 years old, was lying on his death bed. Quick 
consumption was the cause. In the room stood a small vase 
filled with violets, which I had brought several times during the 
day to his bedside, to let him smell their sweetness. “T am so 
tired and sleepy, and yet sleep will not come,” said, or rather whis- 
pered he, for his voice was gone and once more I brought him the 
violets. This time he whispered, “ They are so sweet, I shall 
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only raise violets when I am well.” He did not know that he 
was passing away; yet a very little while aiter this he closed his 
eyes to this earthly light. I laid the violets on his breast, and 
there they were when he was laid in his grave. This was early 
in March and it seemed natural, when spring came and violets 
were brought to the house, that my thoughts should turn to the 
memory of him, whose last words had been “ They are so sweet.” 
In the month of August of the same year I was alone in my room, 
sewing, when all at once, first a faint and then a very pronounced 
odor of violets filled the room—there certainly were no violets 
anywhere, it was not the season to have them around—what was 
it—Charlie is here, something said within me and just then my 
remaining son, who had been upstairs in a litle den, wherein the 
boys had always done their studying, came down and said, 
“Mother, have you any violets here? Just now it smelled so 
strong of them in my room, it was so nice.” ‘So Charlie has 
been with you also?” I could not refrain from saying—but now 
it had all gone, just as if it had come with a presence and gone 
with that presence. Every now and then, at long intervals, this 
fragrance of violets would thus suddenly be with us, and who- 
soever happened to be here just then, would smell it, and know 
it to be violets. Then for some years there were no violets to 
come to us in that way, and my oldest son had married, and 
brought his wife home here. Sometimes I would speak of it, that 
the violets, Charlie, had not been with us for a long time, and my 
son’s wife would smile sceptically and plainly intimate that it 
was all imagination. One day, however, she had just come in 
from out of doors—I myself was in the kitchen seeing to dinner— 
when I heard her say in the next room, “ Have you any violets 
hidden somewhere?” and when I stepped into the room, where 
she, and also my son, who had just come in, were standing in 
wonder and oh, the sweetness of it! a basket full of violets could 
not have filled the room with that fragrance more completely 
than it was now filled—no violets being there. We stood 
and marveled, but I knew in truth that Charlie had come again. 
Since we could not see him, this was surely a beautiful way for 
him to impress us with his presence. This is the last time it 
happened. E K 


My daughter-in-law will corroborate my statement, so far as 
she is concerned in the matter, if it is necessary. I have, how- 
ever, stated things exactly as it happened. 


Dec. 7th, 1906. 


Dear Sir :—Received your letter of Dec. 1st and will answer 
here some of the questions you asked me. The incense incident 


Prof. James H. Hyslop: 
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occurred on Sunday, June 4th, 1905.. I had tried very hard to 
believe that it was possible that the very strong smell of this in- 
cense was coming through the air from some Catholic Church, 
but when I reasoned that the nearest church was six blocks 
away, and that in all the thirty-seven years that we have lived in 
this home, there had never even the faintest waft of incense 
come from that church, I discarded this thought and it was then 
that it suggested itself to me, if it could be that my cousin had 
died. My son Charles died on the 29th of February, 1884. The 
first time the violet scent was strongly defined, was in August of 
the same year, then during the following winter—I could not 
give any exact date—it occurred three times then not again for 
some years. The last time—this was when my son’s wife first 
perceived it—was in November of 1894, and never before had the 
whole room seemed to be filled so completely. My son and wife 
are now and have always since their marriage been living with 
me in this house, no separate address. My son has been very 
unwell this past summer, with symptoms of nervous prostration, 
and so I have avoided speaking before him of such matters and at 
present I would have no questions put to him. My daughter-in- 
law will send you some lines to confirm what I have said re- 
garding the last occurrence of the violet incident. 

The name of the lady who saw her husband and son in the 
window of deceased son’s home, is Mrs. H. W ; her hus- 
band and son both had occupied responsible positions in the 
Coast Survey Office. The daughter who is an opera singer ap- 
pears under the name of “ W N ;’ but it is the 
younger sister, Jenny, also studying music now in Berlin, Ger- 
many, who with her friend had been present at the occurrence. 
Mrs. W also is sick at present; when she is well enough 
for me to speak to her about the matter I will let her read your 
last lines to me, and then let you know the address at once. I 
must, of course, ask her permission to send her daughter’s ad- 
dress in Europe. The young lady friend I will see myself for 
you. Mrs. L——— sent me word that she wished to see me. 
If the weather permits, I will see her to-morrow. She is well 
and hearty enough but I am not sure that she can write English 
enough to write a good statement. She has read what I have 
written to you, and said, “ Just so it was.” I have no doubt that 
in some way she will manage to write to you. Had I told you 
when you were here, that about two months after my cousin had 
died, I had taken a letter of his to me, put it into a new envelope 
and closed it; then took it to a certain medium—I had never be- 
fore been there—and when she took the envelope in her hand, she 
described the party from whom this letter was. She described a 
priest’s garments—really the Bishop’s hat—did not seem to know 
what to make of this queer headgear; had apparently never seen 
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one. She told me also what sickness he died of. You will soon 
hear from me again. I am yours sincerely, 


The following is the corroborative testimony of the 
daughter-in-law, followed by another interesting experience 
by Mrs. K. which shows the same tendency to the use of the 
sense of smell for the conveyance of information. 


One day, on entering the sitting room, I smelled the scent of 
violets strongly and asked, “ Has any one any violets here?” 
Mrs. K came from the adjoining room immediately and 
said “ No.” The scent lasted only a short time. 

EMILY E. K. 


You see my son’s wife had no sentiment about the occurrence, 
did not know my son who had died, and after the first curiosity 
she felt it left no impression on her. 


I had another experience, similar to the “ Fragrance of Vio- 
lets” happening. In June, 1905, I was alone in the house, read- 
ing—when all of a sudden—the strong scent of a certain incense 
—such as is used in the lamps swung during “ High Mass” at 
Catholic altars—filled the room, getting more and more pro- 
nounced every second, so that I wondered where it came from. 
I tried to find some explanation for it, but did not succeed. Then 
somehow the thought came to me—I know not how nor why— 
“Can it be that Ludwig has died and has been thinking of me?” 
Ludwig was a first cousin of mine, and was at the time Bishop of 
Dresden, Saxony. He and I had been great friends in our youth, 
and while I knew that he was suffering from some slow malady, 
I had been written to that he might live for years yet. So when 
this thought came to me, I somehow would not accept this ex- 
planation in my mind, and there was nothing to do but give up 
finding any. In less than a minute the strong scent had all gone. 
Ten days later, however, I received the news from home, that 
Cousin Ludwig had died on exactly the same day at his country 
residence near Dresden. As I have stated, we had been great 
friends, and thus it must be that in this manner he communicated 
with me. In fact I cannot help but-accept it now in just this 
way. E. K. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
To the Editor: 


Journal of the American Society for Psychical Research. 


I have read Dr. Hyslop’s able discussion on Telepathy in the 
June Journal, with much interest, and for the most part with 
cordial agreement. It is indeed time that some steps were taken 
to show how illegitimately the notion of “telepathy ” has been 
extended since the introduction of the term. We have learnt 
that under certain conditions a mind can apparently influence 
another mind in some way which does not seem to involve the 
mediacy of the normal sensory channels of the percipient. That 
is about all we ought to say; yet we continually find ourselves— 
such is our natural hunger for “ explanations "—in danger of in- 
voking “ Telepathy ” in cases which do not justify the hypothe- 
sis. In the cases of transmission of diagrams, or in other ex- 
perimental cases where normal transmission and chance coinci- 
dences are excluded, some communication between agent and 
percipient—by unknown means—must be supposed. Also, in 
many cases of veridical hallucinations, the same supposition is 
justified. But, as Dr. Hyslop points out, we are going far be- 
‘ yond our brief when we advance from tentative suppositions in 
cases such as these, to the sweeping and wholesale attribution of 
telepathy as adequate “explanation” of such cases as that of 
Mrs. Piper. It has been frequently pointed out that any explan- 
ation of—e. g.—the “G. P.” phenomena by telepathy would in- 
volve the arbitrary supposition of a kind of telepathy for which 
there is no evidence. It would involve the supposition that Mrs. 
Piper’s subliminal can select from many minds just such facts as 
are suitable for building up a fictitious ““G. P.” It may require 
credulity to believe in communications from the dead, but it re- 
quires quite as much to believe in such an extension of telepathy. 
If Mrs. Piper’s subliminal is so powerful and so knowing, and 
yet is such a persistent liar in pretending to be what it is not, it 
would seem simpler—as Dr. Hodgson suggested, and in accord- 
ance with the assurances of our Catholic friends—to call it the 
Devil and have done with it. This might not be a very scientific 
explanation, but surely those who are credulous enough to be- 
lieve in this extended telepathy, will be able to believe in a Devil 
quite easily ; for I think there is more evidence for the latter than 
for the former. But to come back to seriousness, there is one 
point in Dr. Hyslop’s paper which seems to me perhaps unsatis- 
factory. In paring down telepathy to its legitimate meaning, he 
attempfs to restrict the use of the word to cases in which an 
agent is trying, or may reasonably be supposed to be trying, to 
impress the percipient. Thus, in transgerrence of diagrams, etc., 
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the active mind of the agent impresses the passive mind of the 
percipient, and the phenomenon falls into line with our notions 
of mechanical causation. Similarly, it is reasonable to suppose, 
in the case of veridical apparitions, that the mind of the agent 
was somehow the cause of the percipient’s impression, though 
the latter may not be an exact reproduction of the agent’s 
thought. In short, that telepathy should be applied only to phe- 
nomena in which the effect on the percipient is preceded by con- 
scious activity of a certain kind, on the part of the agent. Such 
a restriction would at once cut the ground from beneath any tel- 
epathic explanation of the veridical communications through 
Mrs. Piper; for many of these communications cannot reasonably 
be accounted for by supposing that some distant agent was or 
had been consciously trying to transmit such messages to her. 
And it is of course a common thing for the sitter to receive a 
veridical communication—characteristic of a deceased person- 
ality—which certainly is not, at the time, in the sitter’s conscious 
thoughts. If the Piper phenomena are to be attributed to telep- 
athy, it is obviously necessary to invert our previous ideas about 
agent and percipient ; we must suppose that Mrs. Piper’s sublim- 
inal—far from being a passive percipient—can go foraging very 
actively indeed in search for the facts it wants for its special pur- 
pose—can go rummaging through many minds, far and near, 
turning over innumerable memories in search of the right ones. 
It is against such an outrageous assumption that Dr. Hyslop 
enters his protest; and no doubt all unprejudiced minds will 
agree with him. Of course we are not thereby driven to accept 
the spiritistic explanation ; it is open to us to say that no explana- 
tion as yet brought forward seems completely satisfactory. 

But, though agreeing with Dr. Hyslop’s protest against telep- 
athic explanations which are not justified by solid evidence, I am 
nevertheless inclined to think that his restriction of the definition 
is rather overdone in the opposite direction. If we restrict tel- 

epathy to phenomena in which there is an active cause in the 
consciousness of an agent, it seems to me that there is left a 
whole class of phenomena for which we have no name. I refer 
to veridical messages (by whatever sensory channel received, i. ¢., 
by the speech or writing of a sensitive, or through table-tilting, 
or other means) which do not seem explicable either by chance 
coincidence or by the supposition of some agent’s conscious 
thought. It is common enough for a trance personality or a 
normal clairvoyant to give a sitter many startlingly true facts 
concerning his past life—facts which were not consciously pres- 
ent in his mind at the time. Frequently the intelligence at work, 
though purporting to be a “ spirit,” does not purport to be any 
acquaintance of the sitter, or to be obtaining his information from 
any such (deceased) acquaintances. It alleges itself to be the 
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medium’s regular “ guide,” and it seems to be obtaining its in- 
formation by somehow “ reading the mind ”—“ sensing the sur- 
roundings,” as it sometimes says—of the sitter. In other words, 
the memories of the sitter seem to be to some exent accessible to 
this foraging entity, whatever it may be. Dr. Hyslop is perhaps 
right in saying that we have “ no reason to believe that memories 
are active causal agencies,” and that therefore we have no right 
to call telepathic, phenomena of the kind just specified. But, if 
we allow this, we certainly need a name for such phenomena. 
There is plenty of eivdence in support of the fact itself—that 
memories are under certain conditions accessible, by supernormal 
means, to a foreign intelligence, incarnate but perhaps generally 
subliminal—and if the name of “telepathic” is denied us, it 
seems difficult to find a suitable descriptive title. “ Clairvoy- 
ance” and “ talaesthesia” are more properly applied to super- 
normal perceptions in which no mind foreign to that of the sensi- 
tive is supposed to assist; i. e., to perceptions of distant scenes, 
etc., which do not seem reasonably explicable by telepathy. 
What name, then, is left us for the phenomenon of supernormal 
acquisitions of facts from another person’s memory? The term- 
inology of psychical research is already becoming rather cum- 
brous and I think that terms—like entities—ought not to be 
multiplied praeter necessitatum; but the temptation to invent a new 
term is strong, when there seems justification which amounts al- 
most to necessity. However, as already indicated, it may be 
argued that Dr. Hyslop’s restriction of telepathy is too rigorous, 
and that it is justifiable to apply it—as descriptive term, not as 
“explanation ’—to mind reading of memories as well as to the 
reading of the conscious, mental states of an active agent. Per- 
haps the two classes could be distinguished from each other by 
the addition of a word or words, the root name “ telepathy ” be- 
ing retained for both. I throw this out as a mere suggestion, and 
again express my appreciation of Dr. Hyslop’s useful and timely 


J. ARTHUR HILL. 
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